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The original "thunderbird" is a feathered citizen of the Western 
Plains called the sage grouse. Sometimes referred to as sage hen, sage 
chicken, or spiny-tailed pheasant, this largest of North American grouse 
shares the sagebrush-covered deserts with another westerner, the pronghorn 
ante lope. 

Early spring before daylight the males perform their mating dance on 


traditional strutting or "booming" grounds. In large numbers from miles 





around, they spread their tail feathers, strut, shake their wings rapidly, 
and expel air vigorously from large air sacs on their breasts to make a 
loud booming sound. 

The sage grouse is so closely associated with sagebrush that his 
habitat lies entirely within the areas where it grows. Numerous studies 
show that sage grouse cannot exist without this plant for food and shelter. 
Patterson (1952) studied the birds intensively in Wyoming and found that 
three species of sagebrush--big sage, black sage, and silver sage--fur- 
nished 46 percent of the diet of immature birds and 77 percent of the diet 
of adults. Studies in other areas have confirmed the bird's dependence on 
sagebrush and list several other species as staple foods. No other native 
game bird is so dependent upon a single plant species. Sage grouse also 


use meadows, alfalfa and wheat fields for feeding when such areas are near 





sagebrush. 
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More of a traveler than most upland game birds, the sage grouse 
often requires large areas in which to complete his annual migratory 
cycle. Several flocks in Idaho are known to travel 65 to 70 miles 
between wintering grounds and the spring and summer range were they 
nest and rear their young. 

Once sage grouse were one of the most abundant and widely distri- 
buted native upland game birds in the western United States. Early 
settlers reported they "covered the ground as far as you could see," 
and "blackened the sky.'' Photographs taken at that time show them 
being killed by the wagonload. A few older citizens still recall sage 


grouse of early days in these terms. 





| Sage grouse are nowhere near as numerous as they were in the early 
| 1900's. In a few areas, they have been completely eliminated. A major 
decline probably occurred by 1910, followed by a steadily downward trend 


until about 1940. Populations then leveled off and have remained fairly 























stable. Settlement, overgrazing, farming, expanding communities, removal 





of sagebrush, irrigation projects and fire changed or destroyed conditions 
| favorable for sage grouse. These changes were a part of the economic 
development and were made with no consideration for sage grouse habitat. 
Of those factors which can be controlled, wildfire has been one of the 
most significant in eliminating favorable sage grouse habitat. 


Overgrazing of public rangelands probably reached its peak in the 














) late 1890's and early 1900's. Improvements in grazing management in the 


past 30 years have benefited sage grouse habitat. More improvements are 


being initiated, but years of work lie ahead. 
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In recent years aerial application of herbicides has eliminated 
many acres of sagebrush in the West. Other thousands of acres have 
been plowed and planted to perennial grasses. In the past, sagebrush 
control has changed the vegetation on treated blocks to nearly all grass. 
Recent practice by BIM is to avoid clearing large areas of sagebrush and 
to apply herbicides in small blocks or in strip patterns outside of wildlife 
concentration areas. Livestock forage in these treated areas often has 
been increased from ten to a hundredfold, making it possible to shift 
livestock use from concentration areas. Better environment is thereby 
provided for both wildlife and livestock. 

Rehabilitation of large areas of sagebrush to predominantly grass can 
create problems for most species of wildlife. Studies show that sage 
grouse are almost completely eliminated from such lands, except for 
peripheral areas adjacent to sagebrush stands. Deer and pronghorn 
antelope use the newly planted grass for the first four or five years. 

Use dwindles after that. If the converted area was winter range for 
big game animals, such as deer, elk or antelope, the dispossessed animals 
may be in real trouble. 

There is general agreement that a range with mixed stands of grass, 
forbs and shrubs provides better forage for both livestock and wildlife 
than one where a single plant species predominates. An important objec- 
tive of several research projects now underway is to determine minimum 
habitat requirements for sage grouse. Many game bird biologists agree 
that one living sagebrush plant every ten feet, or about 435 per acre, is 
adequate. On normal big game winter range, the goal has been to establish 
or maintain a minimum of 680 desirable shrubs on each acre, and 800 on each 


acre of critical winter range. 
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Evaluations of range forage production in Utah show that 1,500 
shrubs per acre do not reduce grass forage production appreciably. 

The problem facing researchers, as well as the range managers, 
is that of finding practical means to achieve partial eradiction of 
shrub species and permit an increase in grasses and forbs. A mixed 
vegetal composition improves the habitat for both livestock and 
wildlife, increases the recreational potential, and helps to 
stabilize the watershed. Surely our knowledge and ingenuity can 


meet the challenge. 
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Editor's note: The foregoing article will appear in the spring issue 


of "Our Public Lands," official magazine of the Bureau of Land Management, 


which will be off the press in April. Meanwhile, you are welcome to 


make use of it before or after that time. ---BLM 
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